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LANGUAGE AND METAPHYSICAL TRUTH 


O generation, since Aristotle first separated off that branch of 

knowledge which was to be called ‘‘metaphysies,’’ has lacked 
its seeptie or its ‘‘practical man,’’ eager to question the worth of so 
abstract a study. And yet our faith in metaphysics continues. Is 
this, together with a hope for immortality and divine justice, just 
another evidence of the doggedness of human nature, or is there 
some valid reason for our trust in the truth of metaphysical proposi- 
tions? We have beheld attempt after attempt made to prove or 
disprove once and for all the value of this cream of philosophical 
speculation. Perhaps we can never do more. But if metaphysical 
thinking can be shown to have some kinship with the more practical 
studies, some basis in human experience which links it inextricably 
with other thought modes, then I believe it can never be relegated 
to the realm of idle pastime or of mere fantasy. 

Thinking, when it removes itself from the first level of familiarity 
with our surroundings, heads straight for a generalization of subject- 
matter. The more we depend upon reason for knowledge, the more 
do we cling to dichotomies and classifications. When finally we 
arrive in the sphere of metaphysics, we are dependent upon the 
most sweeping categories of which the human mind is capable. It 
is by means of the extraordinary tool of language that we have been 
enabled to do this. Language, as it were, has handed us symbols 
whereby we could hold to a sense of the substantial, even while 
soaring in a rarefied atmosphere. 

Nowhere is the richness of human experience symbolized for us 
more fully than in language. Phases of this vast world of experi- 
ence have their special codes, but language is the only one which 
approaches universality. Communication appears as our chief evi- 
dence of that which we eall ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘will.’’ And language is 
symbolized communication. Our question, then, is whether lan- 
guage from its very function in human wisdom can tell us aught of 
this strange faith in our ability to scale the metaphysical heavens. 

Language is our last bulkwark against the sceptic. Few sceptics 
are willing to proceed to the Cratylean reductio ad absurdum of 
utter silence for the sake of a logical consistency, which is itself 
hardly consistent with an extreme notion of flux. We maintain our 
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faith in language in the face of all such scepticism. Perhaps this 
faith is not unjustifiable. 

The world ts a flux. This we can not deny in some measure. 
But language is aware of this. Linguistic symbols are not indicative 
of one to one relations with the objects of experience which they 
symbolize. They are metaphors, terms that may be taken from one 
context and placed in another with a degree of permanence of mean- 
ing, but also with a degree of flexibility. The nuances and subtle 
feeling-tones of which linguistic usage is capable are almost untold. 
The grammarian and translator are alike aware of this in their 
efforts to classify or interpret languages. Language must be able 
to convey the understanding of all phases of experience, not only of 
the exterior world of sense-perceptions, but of that other and inner 
world of feeling, impulse, desire, volition. 

Conflicts in the realm of thought are frequently due to diver- 
gences of opinion, and these may largely be blamed upon differences 
of emphasis and perspective. A situation or context may be cor- 
rectly envisaged so far as its broad relations are concerned, but the 
matter of special interests, the highlights, as it were, will vary from 
person to person. Language reflects this condition. The matrix of 
a language is its morphology and syntax, its formal structure of 
particles and elements and their indicated relations, modes, quanti- 
ties, and characters. This gives the background of the situation or 
event to be depicted, and against this background those features upon 
which the attention is focused must be brought out in relief, made to 
receive their proper emphasis. These emphasized portions will be 
the objects of which the speaker is conscious, they are the things he 
will consciously objectify, i.e., will talk about. The most strongly 
objectified concepts are those which are symbolized by a name or 
noun. This is especially true in languages of an analytical tempera- 
ment which tend to keep their nouns separable and free from the 
background of relational elements and particles. There are, of 
course, many highly synthetic languages which tend to draw the 
noun down into the matrix in order to give a more unified view of 
the whole situation. But, in general, we may say, it is the ability 
of a language to draw out certain ones of its symbolized concepts in 
high relief, thus reflecting the objectification of different elements 
in a context, which gives it its much-needed flexibility. It is also 
this ability which makes abstraction possible; for the function of 
creating abstract nouns from verbs and adjectives and other parts of 
speech is a direct outcome of this. 

The first duty of language is to mark off awarenesses in our own 
little intimate worlds for the benefit of our near neighbors. These 
worlds are carefully examined, carefully analyzed, and carefully 
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transcribed into linguistic symbols. The concrete situations, how- 
ever, expand into abstractions as wisdom broadens. When thinking 
first begins to transfer its field to the realm of greater abstractions, 
it can only take with it upon this venture that portion of its sym- 
bolizations which are to be brought out and displayed as objects of 
interest. In other words, this process of abstraction is a process of 
naming, a process of forging nouns from what has hitherto been 
mere activity, qualification, or relation. No language, not even an 
abstract one, is composed entirely of nouns, however; and in this 
region of abstract symbols, propositions are as much in need of a 
morphological matrix as they are in the more concrete contexts. 
The curious situation arises of giving names to relations or activities 
or qualities or modes, and then of using these same relations, activi- 
ties, qualities, and modes still in their original capacity as mor- 
phological matrix or background. It is by no difficulty of language 
that we ask: Where is Space? Space, as an abstract noun, may be 
subjected in language to the relations which it should include, even 
when it is itself a named relation. It is when this happens that a 
logic to regulate thought and keep language from contributing con- 
fusion becomes necessary. Is it possible that language has herein 
deceived us, that abstractions are only, after all, a trick of these 
objectified symbols of thought? If metaphysical propositions are 
nothing but this, we may as well blame language for having led us 
astray, and turn our interests along more useful lines. Are we, then, 
to look upon language as the great falsifier of thought, as some of 
the logisticians seem to do? 

Let us consider some common abstractions. We shall find that 
they are nothing but objectified activities or conditions, relations or 
qualities. ‘‘Universe’’ is literally a ‘‘turning into one,’’ but a 
turning of what or into what we do not know. ‘‘Hypothesis’’ is a 
‘placing of something underneath as a groundwork or foundation,’’ 
but what it is that is placed underneath, or under what it is placed, 
is not designated. ‘‘Intuition’’ is a ‘‘looking into,’’ but it tells us 
naught of the looker or the thing into which he looks. ‘‘Intellect’’ 
originally referred to ‘‘the act of choosing or collecting from among,’’ 
e., ‘‘understanding,’’ and the context here again needs the desig- 
nation of a chooser and of a thing or things chosen, in order to make 
it definite. Even the word ‘‘space,’’ mentioned above, comes from 
the Latin, spatio, connected with the Greek, o7aécov, which latter was 
used as a definite measure or relation of distance, and not as the 
symbol for the generalized concept of space, as we use it. These 
ideas have been substantivized to reflect their objectification in 
thought. Linguistic usage treats them as though they symbolized 
something as materially objective as ‘‘books’’ or ‘‘chairs.’’ But it 
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does not mean to betray the fact that they represent extremely frag- 
mentary portions of the original context. 

Turning back to the concrete situation, we find that the activities 
or states are symbolized by verbs, and the doers or the objects of the 
action are named. A feeling of incompleteness and indefiniteness 
arises when these named terms are omitted. When I remark: ‘‘The 
bluebird swoops from the sky,’’ I have before my mind an easily 
visualized image of an activity with the actor and the direction 
carefully designated. Now, when I speak of ‘‘a swooping from,’’ 
or just ‘fa swooping,’’ I have left my doer and my frame of refer- 
ence out of the picture. It is interesting to note that a language 
may indicate this lack of definiteness by adding morphological ele- 
ments as indefinitizers. For example, it is impossible in the Navaho 
language to indicate a pure abstract movement without indicating 
the fact that the doer and the frame of reference are indefinite. Thus, 
the form of the verb, ‘‘to walk,’’ yigdt, means that someone definite 
is walking, but the form, ogdt (in which the indefinite element a- 
has contracted with yi- to give o-) ' means that there is a walking but 
we do not know who the walker may be. There is still a more in- 
definite form, hwogat, the prefix hwo- indicating a general lack of 
knowledge on the part of anyone as to the nature of the doer, thus 
placing the whole activity beyond the possibility of human knowl- 
edge, and incidentally showing a feeling of indirectness and awe 
towards the type of process designated. This last expression marks 
the nearest approach that the Navaho mind can make to our concepts 
of eternity and infinity. These two concepts, moreover, can not be 
dissociated in his mind inasmuch as the real meaning is that of a 
sort of walking movement which is indefinite as to the cause of the 
movement or the one moving, as to the beginning or end of the move- 
ment, and as to the direction or frame of reference of the movement. 
These items, as it were, are directly and explicitly questioned, as 
though we should enclose the term in question marks. It is only by 
such definitely indefinite terms as these that the Navaho will speak of 
God or the universe.” 

Linguistically, the position of abstractions, then, is that of a frag- 
mentary situation torn from a context and objectified in conscious 
thought. It is a mere ‘‘swooping,’’ a ‘‘moving,’’ or ‘‘being,’’ with 
our knowledge of the determinant characteristics suspended. It 
may also be only the frame of reference itself, with the type of 
activity or being suspended. The many conditions and factors which 


1For my analyses of Navaho words I am deeply indebted to Professor 
Edward Sapir both for a course in Linguistics, 1933-1934, and for a letter of 
February 14, 1936. 

2I am indebted to Mr. A. Bitanny for this interpretation. 
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went to make up the conerete picture have given way to question 
marks, to unknowns, and those mere activities and qualities and 
relations which were the matrix and cement of the language have 
now become objectified into noun status. Language has _ itself 
sounded the warning. It has cautioned its users lest they too readily 
forget the primary contexts from which abstractions have been 
taken. It would perhaps be better if all languages, like Navaho, 
had particles to remind us of the fact that these abstractions are en- 
closed in question marks, to remind us that the searchlight of interest 
has left the given situation with its complexity of objects and rela- 
tions, and has picked out only one element to become a general ex- 
pression for a myriad variety of contexts. Language will be an 
exceedingly serviceable tool, and not one to betray or trick us, if only 
we heed its nature. 

Logic has come to be the study of relations of all kinds and of 
the functions of variables. But logic grew up out of language as an 
effort to reduce the relations indicated by linguistic propositions to a 
uniform consistency which would avoid ambiguity. This came 
about because language not only leaves room for, but thrives on, 
ambiguity ; for, indeed, it is of the nature of language to be meta- 
phorical, and of the nature of metaphor to be ambiguous. The 
fundamental law of logic, the law of identity, is invoked in order 
to keep the meanings of the abstract terms as uniform as possi- 
ble. Interestingly, it is when they are transferred from the realm 
of abstraction to a situation with a concrete content, where logie is 
less applicable, that ambiguity is most likely to ensue. We must 
be ever alert, when speaking of the Good, to analyze the similarity 
between this general concept and some particular concept of a 
particular good. It is natural that a people whose language has not 
been carried to these heights of abstraction, and who have not had to 
discipline themselves with logic, should not be too critical of ¢om- 
plete identification of particulars, as the evidence which M. Lévy- 
Bruhl invokes to uphold his theory of a ‘‘pre-logic,’’ would show. 
This is natural because language only succeeds in its task of com- 
municating by likening different things, and if the speakers have no 
generalities in which to relate particulars, they are left to liken one 
particular to another. In identifying oneself completely with a 
particular kind of bird—the situation described by M. Lévy-Bruhl— 
no repugnance of thought is felt simply because a critical apprecia- 
tion of the degree to which this likening may be earried is not 
evoked. Logie represents the attempt to arouse this critical ap- 
preciation. But that attempt when carried through will only serve 
to leave language with perfectly consistent symbols, no longer 
metaphors, from which all content has been taken and from which 
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those salutary question marks, remnants of concrete meanings, have 
once and for all been shorn. It is to be expected that the ideal of 
logic would be a language without ambiguities, and hence without 
metaphor. The hope, recurrently expressed, that the given is re- 
ducible to a perfect correspondence with a completely logical syntax 
is belied by the nature of languages and of linguistic syntaxes them- 
selves. The imposed orderliness of such syntaxes is forever being 
upset by their inadequacies, their failure to find exact equivalence.* 
Language must revert to its ambiguities, and logic is left to soar off 
into a realm of pure relations, for the most part, barren in content. 

I come now to the question of metaphysical truth. So far, my 
assumptions are: that the symbolization by which metaphysics is 
conveyed will give a peculiar character to metaphysical truth; that 
abstractions are fragments of the concrete which the linguistic ex- 
pression of the concrete ordinarily presupposes or reduces to a nec- 
essary speech-form; and that the closer the symbol is to the concrete, 
with all its shades of meaning, the closer it comes to the fulfillment 
of its mission as truth-bearer. Metaphysics is spoken in abstrac- 
tion; and if my assumptions are correct, the truth of metaphysics 
will depend upon the degree to which its abstractions are contained 
in the concrete situations. 

If language reflects the order of thought, and if the order of 
thought reflects the nature of the world, we must not lose sight of 
any of the elements which language offers us in its description of 
the concrete situation. The actor and the acting, the acted upon 
and the acted to or from, all are important. We are at liberty to 
focus our attention, to turn our searchlight of interest, upon some 
portion of the context in order to make the comparisons and con- 
trasts which understanding demands, but we must remember the 
question marks which have been placed around these fragments. 

Whenever metaphysicians are tempted to carry some special in- 
sight, some single perspective of the world, through to a thorough- 
going monism, they should beware lest they forget those interroga- 
tions. It will be only in the final propositions of monism that real 
tautology occurs: Being is, the causing causes, the mover moves. 
Up to such point there will at least be a dualism of subject and 
predicate. Statements, such as ‘‘Being causes,’’ or ‘‘The mover 
exists,’’ still have a legitimate linguistic metaphor between being and 
causing, between moving and existing. Wherever a relation is 
judged between part and whole, or between two ‘‘aspects’”’ of a 
whole, we are distinctly aware of the metaphorical nature of our 
propositions. A newness of viewpoint is contributed by the relation, 
and understanding is facilitated. But when two equivalent wholes 


3 Cf. I. Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), p. 39. ‘All grammars leak.”’ 
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are predicated of one another, there is no newness of judgment, and 
nothing is contributed to the understanding. Thought, then, is in 
the peculiar predicament of striving for a unity of things, a single 
comprehension of the universe, and of being ever defeated at the very 
last step. 

To the person who would talk metaphysics, language offers three 
methods. Either he may preserve a feeling of the conerete and re- 
tain the full content of his language by using words in their least 
abstract meanings. His discourse will have the merit of containing 
definitely intelligible images, but it will have the difficulty of being 
extremely ambiguous. Or, to avoid ambiguity, he may use the barest 
of abstractions, often being led to invent new terms and new hy- 
brids to gain this end. This method will have the merit of being 
as nearly unambiguous as language can be, but it will have the de- 
merit of being as nearly empty of content, as far removed from the 
concrete, as language can be without being mere vocables. The 
third method is the method of parable and myth. In using this 
form of discourse, the metaphysician is retaining his individual terms 
in their original meanings and forms, but he is transferring the large 
image or context from particular to universal. In stating explicitly 
that he deals in myth, he is guarding with care those question marks 
which the pure abstraction tends to forget. He is boldly scaling 
the metaphysical heavens with a ladder forged on the anvil of hu- 
man experience, yet recognizing that this ladder will nowhere have 
a permanent resting-place. There will be other ladders and other 
sealers just as good and just as adept. But this latter method de- 
mands not only a clear thinker, but a consummate artist with lan- 
guage. Unfortunately, few of us are Platos. 

This much, then, can we say of the quest for metaphysical truth: 
it does not wish to rest content until it has swept the world into its 
sack, and yet this is exactly what it can not do. It pushes on un- 
restingly towards this ideal. Shall we abandon it? There is a 
truth and depth of thought in perspective which is more valued than 
the knowledge of all details. We gain far more understanding from 
viewing our worlds in their various perspectives than we do in 
carefully dissecting them. The dissection is merely an aid to the 
discovery of these perspectives; but it is by metaphor that these 
perspectives may be spread throughout the fields of experience, both 
inner and outer. Through them understanding not only can better 
express its meanings, but can gain profound insights to which the 
concrete situations are but clues. I do not propose that we shall ever 
deduce the concrete from the abstract. Language has shown us 
that this can not be. But I do say that by the comparison afforded 
through metaphor objects of detailed interest and metaphysical per- 
spectives, we shall gain a powerful aid to comprehension. 
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Here, then, is the value of metaphysics, its value and its truth, 
The world must be seen from as many of its perspectives as our hu- 
man capacities will allow. It will never appear a totality, a true 
“‘universe,’’ but always a fragmentary thing. Our understanding 
of it will end in dualisms, dualisms which contain no real discord, 
but which represent rather a suspended judgment, a question and a 
search. 


H. G. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXxIco. 





BEAUTY AND NATURE 


pee art is in an obvious sense artifact, made by human beings to 
satisfy human need, and since nature is not manifestly the pro- 
duct of a mind, apparently nature- and art-appreciation require al- 
ternative esthetic interpretations. At least, some 2500 years of 
occidental thought have not yet established the tenet that nature is 
such a product. 

Even a cursory acquaintance with art-production makes for a 
high degree of confidence that a work of art bears the mark of a more 
or less conscious intent of a highly sensitive mind. Except in certain 
cases of fraud, the artist’s esthetic imprint persists in his work, the 
traces of which constitute the data by which we as appreciators re- 
create the total esthetic situation. From these recalcitrant factors 
we must reconstitute the intended expression. The clues to this re- 
creation are there in the artist’s signature, not at the bottom of the 
painting or on the title-page of the composition, but in the brush 
stroke or in the idiom of the musical phrase. 

To assert that nature is similarly constituted by conscious pur- 
pose is to leave oneself open to the charge of dogmatism, for it does 
not patently possess marks of esthetically motivated purpose. But 
supposing that nature lends itself to esthetic apprehension, we have 
the problem of whether it possesses value in itself without any im- 
putation from us; or whether as esthetically indifferent, nature may 
be charged with esthetic significance only by us. Assuming that 
esthetic value is constituted only by a relationship of a mind to its 
object in a complete experience, we may now plunge into the turbu- 
lent waters of theory. 


I 


That nature is purposive in itself may be either the silent con- 
viction of the nature-lover, or it may be an articulate credo asserting 
boldly that nature is objectively beautiful. This latter may be as- 
serted in diverse forms. It may be variously theological, ranging 
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anywhere from pantheism to theism to Homeric theology; or it may 
take a more peculiarly esthetic turn, such as the alleged reality of the 
poet’s communion with nature. In these forms the argument soon 
gets out of hand, and this is certainly not the place for extended 
discussion of the theology of beauty. But since Kant’s demolition 
of the proofs of God’s existence, we can not but perceive the weight 
of his criticism on a theological argument which takes an esthetic 
turn, not essentially different from the cosmological proof. 

The argument for a supersensible agent as the creator of natural 
beauty is, in truth, no argument at all. But what Kant’s criticism 
does not undermine, and what is still to be reckoned with, is the 
testimony of experience. Here we must tread lightly. The great 
critic and historian of art, Professor Mather, has a simple, convine- 
ing answer to whoever would explain natural beauty in terms of a 
Supreme Artificer. In a recent volume, he writes: 


In a case of a devout person, one may say that the esthetic transaction 
which includes nature is tripartite, God being the Supreme Artificer who has 
created natural appearances for our delectation. But such a statement would 
be subject to restrictions and reservations which practically annul it. A devout 
person would hardly presume to say that the activities through which he ap- 
preciates the beauty of nature are identical with or even closely analogous to 
the Divine activities in creation. In short, such enjoyment is not a creating 
anew.1 


There is no unconditional truth in the statement of whoever would 
have us believe in a superhuman creator of beauty in nature. Even 
assuming its truth, we may still resolve the issue either by identifying 
natural beauty with the esthetic experience, or by showing that a 
different relationship obtains in nature-appreciation. 

It is sometimes asserted that natural beauty exists in its own 
right, and that in nature we apprehend or recognize beauty without 
creating it.2 I have argued before * that beauty demands expressive- 
ness which can not adequately be conceived as belonging to a material 
object per se, but is mind-dependent. It follows then that in insist- 
ing upon the ‘‘reality’’ of inherent natural beauty as entailing 
mind, we are thus forced back to some theological argument, in terms 
of which alone nature could be purposive. Now whether nature is 
expressive of an artificer or only as a human mind reads its purposes 
into it, is a moot question, and perhaps one not ultimately answer- 
able. Since all we must definitively assert is that for esthetic ap- 
preciation nature is expressive, we may without violence side-step 
the ultimate issue. 

There is a serious ambiguity of attributing to nature expressive 

1 Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Concerning Beauty, p. 61. 


2Cf. L. A. Reid, A Study in Aesthetics, p. 391. 
8This Journat, Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 596 ff. 
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powers which rightfully belong only to conscious activity. From our 
intimate intercourse with nature we undoubtedly tend to make it 
stand for our own sentiments. Xenophanes long ago laid bare the 
pathetic fallacy, and though we may intellectually appreciate his 
well-directed criticism, few of us can withstand projecting our own 
sentiments into nature. We congratulate ourselves on recognizing 
primitive anthropomorphism; we can perhaps disengage ourselves 
from the belief that the lightning is the Greek god’s hurtling battle- 
axes or that the wind is their breath blown from puffed cheeks; yet 
we secretly believe that the wind moans in the forest or that there is 
a hidden dance and musical motion of electrons, as Professor Laird 
has suggested.* 

It is not for us to say what nature must or must not be; but more 
precision in thought is necessary. So-called tertiary qualities sun- 
dered from all consciously active agents are esthetically sterile. Only 
as linked with mental life and as satisfying or dissatisfying, does 
esthetic value arise. 

Poetry is made concrete by allusions to nature; nature is made 
poetic as expressed for mind. The Rock of Gibraltar or the Grand 
Tetons may express steadfastness and reliability. As natural ob- 
jects they may be no more than physically rigid formations. But 
mere immobility and rigidity are not esthetic. To think of a con- 
scious being expressing steadfastness is not to think him an insensible, 
immovable rock. A rigid body may assist expression, but only in so 
far as it is of inner determination to which we can accord dignity. 

It may be argued that we have accepted an indefensible concep- 
tion of nature, which perforce excludes beauty. That may be true, 
and we need hold no brief for the correctness of a physical descrip- 
tion of nature as disclosing the real. Suppose, then, we consider 
natural objects to be inherently spiritual, thus taking the form of 
something like Leibnitzian monads. Then, of course, it may be held 
that these things are beautiful in themselves, and that we recognize 
their value, and do not impute it to them. Natural beauty, thus 
conceived, is not different in principle from recognizing the esthetic 
experience itself, and analysis of the one is virtually analysis of the 
other. This identification of natural beauty with the esthetic experi- 
ence is plausible, and by the nature of the case we can not ask for 
more. Although it may be presumptuous to pretend to know such a 
spirit, it is equally presumptuous to assert that this sort of beauty 
has no analogy to that which is constituted by the esthetic relation of 
the human mind to its object. Nature’s inherent beauty must be 
similar to that of the esthetic experience, or it is not as we know it. 
In principle, it is not different from the dancer’s experience of her 


4 John Laird, A Study in Moral Theory, pp. 100-101. 
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own rhythmical motions. No intrinsic beauty can belong to nature 
unless consciousness too is there. 


II 


We have now to consider the more difficult problem of the relation 
of natural beauty to us and whether this relation is esthetic. The 
problem in its two important phases may be stated more specifically as 
follows: first, whether the recognition-of-natural-beauty constitutes 
an esthetic relationship, and secondly, whether imputation is always 
necessary. 

Our thesis is that the relation of recognition is different from the 
esthetic relation of subject to object. Beauty so conceived lies 
wholly in one term of the relations; i.e., the object of nature, but 
neither pertains to nor is constituted by the recognizing mind. To 
be sure, the relationship contains an intrinsie value, but so conceived, 
the value resides solely in the object-term. The relation is simply 
that of a mind knowing its object, an object which in the ease is 
extremely complex, containing esthetic value in itself. But the mind 
which knows it knows it as a fact; the relation as such is not pur- 
posive, and the knowing mind need take no esthetic delight in its 
recognition of the structure of natural beauty. Its attitude is what 
Alexander would call the ‘‘angel’s point of view’’ or what we might 
more simply designate merely as disinterested observation, quite 
analogous to introspecting our own esthetic experiences. We must 
respect the distinction between intellectual recognition of things-as- 
beautiful, and the esthetic appreciation which makes things beau- 
tiful. 

If, then, nature is to function as an object of beauty which an 
individual appreciates, to its esthetic surfaces must be imputed ex- 
pressiveness which satisfactorily consummates the esthetic experience. 
Now it may be contended that this expression is realized within na- 
ture as well as in our relation to it. Would not this view then deny 
that of esthetic imputation, for if the expression already belongs to 
nature we can not impute it? The question is not easy to answer, 
but it is more of a psychological concern than a theoretical difficulty. 
Recognition is not the esthetic relation; but as for imputation being 
otiose, we can see that this could be so, only when the expression 
belonging to the object in its own right is absolutely identical with 
that which mind would express. From the character of esthetic 
expression, such identity seems highly improbable. 

Moreover, as Alexander observes, in our zeal to learn whether 
nature is of herself beautiful, there is for esthetic appreciation a 
practical danger which tends to dissipate the esthetic experience. 
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For if we gain this knowledge it may be at the expense of losing 
esthetic value. Concerning imputation and recognition, he writes: 

But in the first place we read the feeling or character into these forms 
before we learn that the creatures in question possess them; and in the next 
place though a natural form may thus in reality happen to possess the supple- 
ment which we add from our minds, and may so far be unlike the work of art, 
yet the intellectual recognition that it does conform to the esthetic appreciation 
is not itself esthetic. ... But also the knowledge that the natural object 
possesses the imputed characters,—which is esthetically indifferent,—may even 
mar the esthetical effect, for when we learn that a man is really as fine a 
character as he looks, our appreciation is apt to turn to moral instead of 
wsthetie admiration.5 


Assuming that there is beauty in nature, the point that objective 
recognition of it may turn the mind to moral or scientific apprecia- 
tion, instead of esthetic, can not be overemphasized. 

The weight of evidence formidably challenges any assertion that 
the esthetic experience is cognitive alone. Irrelevant to mere appre- 
hension, affective processes would have to be disregarded in the 
alleged perception of beauty in nature, and forthwith esthetic value 
is destroyed. 

III 


We come now to our second main problem: if nature is not purpo- 
sive and no artistic imprint is left, such as there seems to be in art, 


how can we make it esthetically expressive? Our answer to this 
question can be given largely by dispelling certain misconceptions of 
art, indicating (a) that it may be spurious, (b) that it has a close 
affiliation with nature, and (c) that nature is ‘‘framed’’ in much the 
same fashion as art. 

(a) Today we ean no longer be in doubt that frauds are some- 
times perpetrated upon art-lovers. Pigments are literally thrown 
upon canvases and words bandied about with no other intent than 
that of duping one into believing that they constitute art. There is 
no end to foreing upon our attention shams which the author perhaps 
himself recognizes to be only so much pap, having sale value. When 
a museum can hang a prize painting turned sideways, instead of 
right side up, and when the connoisseurs proclaim it a great work, 
the significance of such misjudgments is patent. First, it is vividly 
brought home that the difference between art and nature may be no 
more than that between things formed by man and things formed by 
non-human processes. Secondly, the presumption that objets d’art 
have intrinsic esthetic value must be justified. We might attempt 
to use the sleuth’s strong-arm method of extorting a confession from 
the fabricator; yet this could not but prove futile. Though the 


5 Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. II, p. 289. 
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probability is extremely small, still the splotch-work done as a fraud 
might unintentionally be a masterpiece. The ingenious statistician 
has calculated that it would take a million monkeys jumping on a 
million typewriters a million years to pound out Shakespeare’s plays; 
there is perhaps the same probability that any particular sploteh- 
work may turn out to be esthetically significant—always a possi- 
bility, however small. 

There is, in truth, only one genuine method of detecting esthetic- 
ally significant objects: that of immediate experience as satisfying 
the imagination. If we are to guard ourselves against insincerity, 
we can judge only by the sensuous perception of the thing as ex- 
pressing for us esthetic worth. Otherwise, we fall back upon second- 
ary criteria of doubtful validity. The only genuine criterion is that 
of experience in terms of which we answer the question: Can this 
object express esthetic value for me? When we thus reject second- 
ary criteria for judging art, the distinction between art and nature 
tends to dissolve. 

(b) Moreover, the esthetically functioning materials of art and 
nature are not essentially different. There is no point in denying 
the greater intensity of perceptions of nature. For example, pig- 
ments can never begin to approach the luminosity of the sun, but 
since art is not imitation, there is no reason why it should attempt 
faithfully to reproduce nature. The painter develops his own tech- 
nique by which he is able to express his intent. Further, art can 
not possibly exploit the multitude of concurring impressions we get 
from nature. Painting is predominantly visual; music, auditory; 
but no art has successfully exploited thermal, olfactory, gustatory 
sensations, etc. Nature and art are none the less closely wedded. 
The artist constantly refers to nature for materials and renewed in- 
spiration, and nature in turn becomes more significant through the 
handiwork of a Breughel, a Wordsworth, a Debussy. In fine, the 
worth of both art and nature is enhanced by their mutual refer- 
ences, 

(c) Still, must we not recognize that art is always in some kind 
of a frame, that its bounds are always more or less clearly defined, 
while nature has no frame and has no bounds? Now this charge 
against nature might seem to be serious and indicate an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of appreciation. Although some forms of nature-ap- 
preciation may not be esthetic at all, still where we attribute beauty 
to it there seems to be no fundamental difference from art. 

In the first place, the contention that art is in a ‘‘frame’’ is not 
at all obvious. Greek tragedy is none too intelligible without its 
preceding argument. The Greek citizen, more familiar with his 
mythology than we are with the Bible, must have felt a continuity in 
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the tragedies, which we can get only with diligent study from ex- 
traneous sources. Surely no one can doubt that the myths are part 
and parcel of the tragedies; they give them an historical perspective 
and orientation without which the dramas would be woefully de- 
nuded. Even though the dramatist includes much of the relevant 
myth, the drama’s full significance requires an historical background 
which can be consistently imputed to it. The same applies to medi- 
eval art, to oriental art, as well as to Elizabethan and Victorian— 
not in the sense of mere chronological history, but as pivotal to the 
re-creation of specious moments. 

Or again, a master like Rodin consciously obliterates the frame 
when he makes his works grow from partially unhewn stone. Here 
the continuity of nature and art overshadows its supposed discrete- 
ness. Sculpturing carved from mountains—and it may not be 
grotesque and jarring—further tends to blot out the distinction. 
Or Tschaikowsky’s Pathétique ending with a long, sustained note in 
the bass, gives the impression of reaching out to infinity, despite the 
abrupt, disconcerting applause of over-enthusiastic audiences. In- 
stances could be multiplied indefinitely, but these should suffice to 
show that it is not at all clear that art always has a frame which 
strictly bounds it. 

If, on the one hand, art is not always definitely bounded, on the 
other, we tend to frame nature. Our selection and rearrangement 
make of it a virtual artifact, tantamount to creation. Even the 
photographer, as Griggs has pointed out,® places his tripod in the 
most advantageous position for light and shadow effects, excluding 
the irrelevant and including only the harmonious. No one can deny 
that there is an art of photography. Our selection and reconstruc- 
tion of nature may be for the most part immediate and only half- 
conscious, but still it involves rudimentary creation. Alexander 
writes: natural beauty ‘‘is itself creation, creation in the less exact- 
ing form of selection. . . . We find nature beautiful not because she 
is beautiful herself but because we select and combine, as the artist 
does more plainly when he works with pigments.’’* The immediacy 
and unreflectiveness of our selection of natural beauties tend, in 
truth, to make us consider the beauty of nature objective and quite 
independent of mind. Our satisfaction unpremeditated and our 
judgments univocal, we think that we have not participated in the 
creative process. But newer evidence in the psychology of percep- 
tion leads us to believe that we are creators, however humble, in se- 
lecting and arranging objects in esthetic appreciation of nature. 

If we have no frame for nature, at least our perceptions are fo- 


6 The Philosophy of Art, pp. 41 ff. 
7 Beauty and Other Forms of Value, p. 30. 
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cussed upon the relevant esthetic surfaces. Our peripheral vision 
may be blurred; yet this is not different from our peripheral vision 
of the gothic cathedral or of the framed canvas on the gallery wall. 
The museum director knows that paintings must be hung upon a 
neutral background, and that they must be spaced so as not to induce 
inhibitory effects. Apparently, we are again justified in tearing 
down the artificial barrier between art and nature. The frame of 
art has been unduly, and without reason, emphasized, and the crea- 
tive work of mind in nature underestimated. There seems to be a 
continuity between nature- and art-appreciation, and where there is 
a difference it is one of degree rather than kind. Objectively, all 
that is required is a sense-presentation ; whether it is fabricated by 
man or whether it is the appearance of a natural thing makes no 
difference so long as it can be the bearer of esthetic meaning. Log- 
ically, we have no more right in justifying art than nature as pur- 
posively intended; perhaps there is more of a presumption for art, 
but the sole genuine verification is in immediate esthetic experience 
alone. 

The sufficiently empirical-minded may wish to pursue the subject 
to greater lengths, establishing once and for all the superiority of 
either art or nature. There is perhaps some justification for assert- 
ing that as regards purity of experience art is manifestly superior ; 
whereas esthetic experiences of nature are more intense, more vivid 
and arresting, with an infinitely greater multitude of presentations, 
though perhaps somewhat less coherent than in art. In the final 
analysis, we are forced to compare not art and nature, but individual 
experiences of them. We might then generalize the ‘‘by and large,”’ 
though it is hardly significant to pursue such a research. 


IV 


Our analysis has attempted to show the identity between esthetic 
enjoyment of nature and of art, both of which, we contend, entail 
like terms and like principles, at least as regards appreciation. 
There is, of course, the difference that nature is not manifestly ere- 
ated by an artificer. If we wish, we may assume a Supreme Arti- 
ficer, but this brings us no nearer a solution to our problem; for a 
theological turn only complicates the issue without shedding light 
upon our appreciation of nature. 

When nature is conceived to be physical, it can be appreciated 
as beautiful only in virtue of empathic imputation as satisfying 
imagination. If, however, nature is conceived to be some sort of 
Leibnitzian monads, objectively expressing themselves, natural 
things may be inherently beautiful. But then they are analogues of 
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the esthetic experience. In such a case, while imputation is otiose, 
our experience is not esthetic but turns towards the intellectual, in 
which we apprehend, rather than appreciate, esthetic value. The 
distinction between recognition and enjoyment must not be blurred. 

Finally, our contention is that imputation in nature-appreciation 
is not different from that in art. The argument from the artist’s 
intent rests upon secondary criteria which can be justified only by 
reference to immediate experience. Frauds and spurious art testify 
that the only genuine guarantee is the esthetic enjoyment which we 
can ourselves derive from the work of art. Unanimity of judgment 
makes for a presumption of real art, but verification can rest only 
with individual experience. The intimate interrelation of art and 
nature further obliterates any rigid distinction. And finally, the 
contention that art is in a frame, nature not, is a lingering prejudice, 
by no means established. The frame of art is often obscured; and 
the perceptual processes make for a unity in our esthetic experiences 
of nature. 

Beauty of nature requires us to be artists, and in many instances 
more creative ones than we are as art-appreciators. But structur- 
ally, there is a pervading pattern in both, whereby an object fulfills 
purposive expression. In either it may be more or less inchoate and 
unreflective or it may be highly articulate and critical; but natural 
or artificial pigmentation may yield to esthetic satisfaction. 


BERTRAM Morris. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





THE SACRAMENTAL CONCEPT OF VIRTUE? 


HE gentle art of extolling the moral virtues once engaged the 
serious thought of Western philosophers and literary moralists. 
From Antisthenes in Ancient Greece to Emerson in modern New 
England, essays and treatises have been devoted with more or less 
eloquence to such things as courage, justice, temperance, and the 
like. Perhaps this literary tribute has served the cause of morality 
more conspicuously in word than in deed. But the tradition has 
been a happy one. It has nourished a moral literacy and provided 
a rendezvous for such widely separated minds as pagan philosophers 
and Christian Scholastics, courtly gentlemen and humble clerics, 
closet philosophers and social reformers. 
A comparable rendezvous to which thinkers of the present day 
may resort is found in current discussions of the concept of value. 
The moral virtues are included here as class members of the more 


1 Read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Knox College, April, 1937. 
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general concept of value. However there is in this a tendeney for 
the moral concept as such to become diluted or even dissolved away 
into too broad a generalization. <A significant recognition of moral 
reality requires a concept of moral virtue distinctive enough to ar- 
rest such a dissolution. It is the purpose of this paper to offer for 
testing just such a discriminating concept. It will be called the 
‘‘sacramental concept of virtue.’’ The meaning of this concept will 
be indicated after its need has been suggested. 

In current textbooks on ethies and in the more popular literature 
of philosophy there are two competing concepts of moral virtue that 
dominate the field. The one is the concept of ends or final cause 
whether projected by ourselves or established from without. The 
other is the concept of means, instrument, or utility whether discov- 
ered or contrived. On the one hand we are asked to think of justice, 
mercy, temperance, courage, or charity as authentic moral objectives 
to which our conduct and our social institutions should be adapted. 
On the other hand, justice, mercy, temperance, courage, or charity 
can have moral significance only as they exhibit utility for happi- 
ness, for progress, for survival, for a better society, or for some other 
desirable outcome. End or means, intrinsic or extrinsic, self-au- 
thenticating value or utilitarian principle, these are the alternatives. 
And so logically complete have these alternatives been presented to 
us that we seem forced to subscribe to the one or to the other if we 
would not retire in confusion. 

We are not the first to challenge such a disjunction. Nor are we 
inclined to temporize with it by contending that things like courage 
and justice may be both authentic¢ objectives for moral conduct and 
useful instruments for further good. We find both these concepts, 
that of ends and that of means, inadequate and often inappropriate 
to moral reality. 

The inadequacy of the concept of moral virtue as an end need not 
involve doubts cast upon the existence of absolutes. The end may 
be no more than a postulate, it may be permanent or temporary, 
public or private. Once invoked as an end moral virtue must justify 
the means to its realization. And having granted this much the 
moral enterprise is at once posed with a dilemma. 

For if the moral virtue conceived as an end does not specify the 
means to its realization it becomes an esthetic sentiment rather than 
amoral compulsion. And if the moral virtue does specify the means 
it thereby elaborates a law of necessary action imposed from with- 
out upon the moral agent. The very choice of the end must be in- 
cluded in the law as a specified means to the achievement. The 
moral agent has come under the domination of the principle that the 
end justifies the means. He becomes a prey to such euphemies as 
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‘‘a war to end war’”’ or the ‘‘liquidation’’ of opponents to his vision 
of the good. History records few more versatile enemies of moral 
reality than the principle that the end justifies the means. 

The underlying reason for finding the concept of ends inadequate 
to moral virtue lies in the tendency for virtues so conceived to be- 
come impersonal and therefore non-moral. Such a moral virtue as 
truth-telling well illustrates this tendency. The man who must al- 
ways tell the truth may dwell among saints. He may be a scourge 
among sinners. But his moral maturity need not be greater than 
that of the child or the proverbially truth-telling drunkard. (The 
problem of truth-telling is illuminated by Croce in one of his shorter 
essays. A satisfactory conclusion is reached but in the process the 
moral virtue of truth-telling has dissolved into the communion of 
spirits.) Indeed the problem is typical of those artificial conun- 
drums manufactured by applying to personal conduct, criteria of 
moral judgment that are impersonal. 

Other moral virtues when made ends in themselves will illustrate 
this same tendency toward the impersonal. Perhaps there are vir- 
tues that escape this tendency. The virtue of charity may be a final 
test of such a possibility. And yet organized charities of our own 
experience can scarcely be said to retain the personal touch through- 
out the machinery of administering what are called the benevolences 
of givers. Even here moral reality is too often threatened by the 
tendency of a self-sufficient virtue to become a worthy end with little 
personal content. 

We have suggested three reasons for finding that the conception 
of virtue as an end can be inappropriate to moral reality. In con- 
templation a moral virtue thus conceived becomes an esthetic senti- 
ment, in action it prescribes a law that sanctions obvious atrocities 
under the principle that the end justifies the means and these con- 
siderations may be summed up in the observation that virtue con- 
ceived as an end tends to become impersonal and therefore non-moral. 

We turn now to a consideration of the instrumental concept of 
moral virtue. The first limitation of this concept lies in the con- 
fusion it introduces between the welfare or happiness of a society 
and the welfare or happiness of its individual members. In logic 
this confusion is sometimes called the fallacy of ‘‘division.’’ We 
can not argue, for example, that since the United States is a wealthy 
nation each of its citizens is wealthy. 

Nevertheless in the field of morals utilitarianism leads us to argue, 
for example, that since patriotism can be a most useful instrument 
for the survival and welfare of a nation as a nation, patriotism is 
therefore a moral virtue in the individual citizen. But the patriot- 
ism real or simulated that swept many a young man into the World 
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War was for a large number of those young men an instrument of 
doom. 

Examples may be multiplied and perhaps need to be enumerated 
to underscore the utilitarian fallacy. The preaching of thrift, of 
industry, of patience, of justice, of obedience, in short, the presenta- 
tion of the whole catalogue of traditional moral virtues on a util- 
itarian basis by a utilitarian society may take on the color of a 
huge conspiracy against the welfare of individual members of the 
society. Indeed the spectacle of great wealth and vast productive 
organization by the side of individual poverty and economic inse- 
curity for many private citizens, this spectacle must be included 
among the causes for current moral confusion and skepticism. The 
moral virtues may be highly useful for the survival of the race, for 
the growth of an imperialistic society, a totalitarian state, or a col- 
lectivistic community. But for any individual in any such group, 
the moral virtues are frequently very poor instruments upon which 
to rely for survival or welfare. 

A second limitation upon the instrumental concept of moral vir- 
tue lies in its failure to discriminate between moral traits and other 
useful traits. We have seen how even a larger social objective may 
lead a moral instrumentalism into tragic fallacy on strict utilitarian 
grounds. But when we turn to an instrumentalism for individual 
objectives we find even greater confusion. We will have to say, for 
example, that courage and cowardice, the trait of the lion and the 
trait of the rabbit, both offer effective means of adaptation to cireum- 
stances. And if the man who emulates the rabbit finds that coward- 
ice offers the best means for his survival and welfare we must ¢all his 
cowardice a moral virtue. And such examples must lead us to eon- 
clude that for each man there are traits of conduct that offer the best 
means for him though not always for others to thrive. Expediency 
can be the only rule for conduct that involves the reflective making of 
decisions. This may be a reasonable rule of life but it offers no eri- 
terion by which moral traits are to be distinguished from other use- 
ful habits of conduct. Morals can mean only mores or customs. 
And expediency must mark a degeneration from this minimum of 
group sanctions. Expediency must require that virtues and vices 
change from group to group and individual to individual as cirecum- 
stances require. A moral relativity in which even useful traits are 
variable must result from the utility principle. 

Perhaps enough has been said to suggest that moral reality eludes 
a formula in which the ideas of end or of means are made central. 
The concept of moral virtue as a goal or as a utility labors under 
the ineptitude of such a formula. Some other concept is needed if 
moral reality is to be distinguished for recognition. Let us pro- 
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pose for testing, the ‘‘sacramental concept of moral virtue.’’ Some 
other adjective would be used if we could find a better word. We 
use the term ‘‘sacramental’’ because it suggests two meanings which 
we need in our description. These are the idea of testimony to an 
otherwise unpublished fact and the idea of attestation to the worth 
of that to which testimony is made. 

According to the ‘‘sacramental’’ concept, a moral virtue is under- 
stood to be a trait of conduct that (1) testifies to the more funda- 
mental fact of a unique relation among persons and (2) reveals an 
additional element of worthiness (or its opposite) in one or more of 
the persons so related. It is because of this revelation of worth (or 
its opposite) in persons that we select the.relation that reveals such 
worth and suggest that here may be found the clue to moral real- 
ity. Perhaps persons are of value in their own right. That is a 
metaphysical question that must not detain us here. For we use 
the word ‘‘person’’ here to mean simply the agent in social inter- 
course. What should hold our attention is the arresting experience 
of discovering that persons become more or less admirable when 
related in certain unique ways which we therefore call moral. For 
as light passes invisibly through space until reflected from some ob- 
ject in its path and then reveals certain characteristics of that object, 
just so moral reality remains unknown and certain admirable quali- 
ties (or their opposite) in persons remain unknown until such per- 
sons come into contact as persons and stand revealed as more or less 
worthy than they appeared before. This is a primary datum of 
observation. Ethical concepts that obscure this datum or distract 
the observer from its recognition lead to the neglect of a crucial 
element in moral thinking. 

The definition here proposed may become clearer as it is tested by 
an example. The virtue of honesty in word or deed may be consid- 
ered moral in so far as it makes evident a fellowship among persons 
that precludes any deception that would threaten that fellowship. 
The worth of a person whose conduct is thus characterized may not 
appear in the routine observance of rules for honest dealings. This 
can only give rise to a reputation for honesty that may in itself be 
deceptive. 

It is when conventional rules for honest dealings do not exactly 
apply and a person without reference to his own gain or loss refuses 
to deceive or cheat his neighbor, it is at such times that there is 
made evident a fellowship among persons and a certain admirable 
quality in the person whom we therefore call an honest man. No 
meticulous adherence to rules and laws of honesty can ever make im- 
pressive the moral significance of that virtue in a manner that com- 
pares with the fellowship so evident among men who disdain de- 
ception and cheating regardless of formal rules or of final purposes. 
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We can not be too often reminded by social science that persons 
emerge only in a social environment. Apart from the communion 
he enjoys with persons in the social setting man remains an animal. 
Whatever may be the possibilities of that animal, maturity advances 
him to the level of self-conscious personal life only through the com- 
pany of other persons. And just as the achievement of self-con- 
scious living rests upon the cementing of ties with his fellows, just 
so the discovery of value in persons through a certain type of rela- 
tionship initiates the moral life of persons. 

We have avoided the use of the term ‘‘personality’’ or any sug- 
gestion that sets up personality as an end in itself. For the abstract 
term ‘‘personality’’ even when decorated with esthetic hypostases 
for admirable human traits becomes crystallized into one or another 
type of esthetic excellence. To aim persistently at the remaking of 
other people after some pattern or type of personality, however fine 
that pattern may appear at the moment, can result in devitalizing a 
real fellowship among actual persons that admits them to an equal 
companionship where the moral enterprise centers. We prefer a 
negative form of Kant’s maxim. We would have it read, ‘‘ Never 
use persons as means to an end.’’ 

Similarly we would not sentimentalize the word ‘‘fellowship”’ 
into some vision of a beloved society not native to the world of to- 
day’s moral issues. The ‘‘sacramental’’ concept of moral virtue 
concerns actual bonds that unite actual persons in an actual com- 
munity. We can not therefore spell ‘‘society’’ with a capital ‘‘S.’’ 
We can not indulge in that tempting mysticism that visions society 
as a superorganism endowed with something akin to mind and to 
value, a superorganism that subordinates concrete persons to the 
role of contributing parts like food that accommodates a larger 
appetite. Emphasis must remain upon the bonds of relationship 
that unite persons. These bonds are mental, intangible, non-material. 
They are also real. They are the very foundations of culture, of 
civilization, and of the entire works of man above the animal level of 
living, 

The sacramental concept of moral virtue suggests certain corol- 
laries for ethical thinking. Several of such corollaries may be men- 
tioned. 

1. The central emphasis in ethical theory should be an interest in 
persons as persons. 

2. Imperatives and the feeling of ‘‘oughtness’’ are not unique to 
moral values but conditions of rational inference or emotional ap- 
proval in any field of experience. 

3. The appeal of ideas, ideals, and theories whether in the social 
field or elsewhere is esthetic in character and has relevance for ethics 
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only as it affects the existing relations among persons in the present. 

4. The force of social praise and blame should be released from 
blind custom and from vested interests through a technique of ap- 
preciation applied to the gain or loss in apparent worth observed in 
persons when they are related by certain traits of conduct. 

5. There may be other types of virtue or value than the moral 
virtues. 

6. It is only in the field of knowledge that moral virtue has in- 
strumental value. It reveals hitherto unknown qualities in persons. 

7. It is only in the field of esthetics that moral virtue has im- 
mediate or absolute value. It satisfies a contemplative appreciation. 

8. In the field of morals proper the moral virtue is an unknown 
until after the event. 

We do not propose here any theory of the ultimate source of the 
value discovered in persons. Our purpose has been to locate the site 
and to suggest the circumstances in which the discovery is made. To 
be sure, what we have said will accord with a theological doctrine 
which ascribes the ultimate source of moral value to some unique 
relation with a personal God, or personified state or society. In such 
a doctrine the term ‘‘sacramental’’ will take on the additional mean- 
ing of a benediction as a final sanction for moral conduct. 

On the other hand the concept we propose has sufficient sig- 
nificance for those who would avoid theological doctrine. For them 
the discovery of worth in persons through the relationship thereby 
distinguished as moral may be accounted for after the analogy of 
the seeing eye and the light reflected from discovered objects in vary- 
ing degrees of preference. The service which our concept may 
render such thinkers may be in the distinction which sets moral value 
apart from other types of value. 

But whatever we prefer as a theory of the ultimate source of 
value, it is a matter of some importance that moral virtue be con- 
ceived in terms that facilitate the identification of moral reality when- 
ever found. It is to offer some service in such an identification that 
we have suggested what has been called the ‘‘sacramental’’ concept 
of moral virtue. 


J.S. Bouauron. 
SHURTLEFF COLLEGE. 
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Ethics and Epistemology in John Locke’s Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. Ake Pretzkutu. Goteborg: Wettergren & Ker- 
bers Forlag. 1937. 83 pp. Kr. 3. 


This monograph from Sweden seeks to set forth the intercon- 
nections of Locke’s moral principles and theory of knowledge. 
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Much of the discussion consists of scattered bits of exposition of 
Locke’s views on various points, without showing the bearing of 
these matters on the general theme. Several points are made clear: 
that Locke’s purpose in the Essay was to assist men to avoid the 
reckless consequences of acting on unproved maxims; that Locke 
regarded moral knowledge as more certain than natural science; 
that the empirical method of Book II, though treating the moral 
ideas of pleasure and pain and suggesting the possibility of meas- 
uring human conduct by its conformity to some law such as God’s 
will, fails to achieve the constructive purpose Locke had in mind; 
that the more rationalistic tendency of Book IV insists upon the 
competence of reason to serve as a guide for conduct but does not 
carry out the program of presenting a demonstrative morality. 
Locke’s practical interest did help to mold his theory of knowledge, 
and his theory of knowledge did determine the direction of his 
ethical thought. But on the whole this monograph leaves the inter- 
connection of ethics and epistemology in Locke still in need of 
restatement. 


me Ps. BA 


Citizen of Geneva. Selections from the Letters of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. CHARLES WiutuIAM Henpet. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1937 xi+ 405 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Hendel with exemplary calm continues to depict the arch- 
fiend of classicists, humanists, and other traditionalists as a kindly, 
clear-headed sage from whom we could learn many a useful lesson. 
It is a great satisfaction to discover an author who can detach 
himself so completely from the petty expressions of ill-will which 
have characterized most of the Rousseau-literature of recent times. 
Should one wish to introduce the Citizen to one’s students, there 
could be no better mode of doing it than by putting Mr. Hendel’s 
book into their hands, for the introductory essay will give them a 
clear and sympathetic—if not laudatory—biography of the man 
which the selected correspondence will usefully supplement. It is 
not a book for specialists, nor is it intended to be. But perhaps 
for that very reason it is all the more needed at the present time. 

G. B. 


Thoughts on Death and Life. Witu1am Ernest Hockine. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1937. x-+ 260 pp. $2.00. 

This book, which is dedicated to A. A. Bowman, represents the 
expansion of an Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard and a Thomas Lec- 
ture at the University of Chicago. It is in four parts, as follows: 
I, Meanings of Death; II, Interlude: A Symposium on the Meaning 
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of Life; III, Meanings of Life; IV, Appendix: Biology and the 
Meaning of Human Life. In general, there is no attempt either 
to prove or to disprove immortality, nor is there any profession of 
finality for suggested views; but there is an attack on certain ‘‘dog- 
matic, seeming-scientific negations’’ (p. x), which have recently 
operated to make people lose interest in the problem of survival 
after death. 

This problem, Professor Hocking maintains, is ‘‘an empirical 
problem for which we have no empirical evidence’’ (p. 3); and 
hence from a philosophical standpoint, it is ordinarily a kind of 
appendix to a world-view or a system of metaphysics. But ‘‘there 
is an aroma of triviality attending most argument about immor- 
tality’’ (p. 27), and even the usual idealistic arguments fail to 
convince the author. What, then, of the present book—is it an 
argument or not? Probably Professor Hocking would answer that 
it is not meant as a formal argument at least, but rather as a set 
of considerations which belong to ‘‘that region in which the felt 
ralues of things legislate for our sense of truth’’ (p. 28). The 
ultimate appeal is to intuition, which ‘‘cannot be wholly wrong”’ 
(p. 105), and which includes analogy, balance of judgment between 
the empirical and the visionary, and ‘‘a total sense of the fitness 
or rightness of one fate or another’’ (p. 98). 

No doubt these statements will bring on the usual attacks of 
nausea among positivists; and no doubt again a great many other 
philosophers will regard them with suspicion. But Professor 
Hocking makes it clear that in this volume he is not speaking solely 
as a philosopher, ‘‘whose business it is to keep his speech close to 
the literalities of the scientific temper’’ (p. 148). His réle is 
rather that of the practical man who has to act, either primarily 
on his own behalf or by advising another person. Such a practical 
attitude frequently can not wait for experts to prove their theories 
—it is a state of mind which uses all the knowledge at its disposal, 
conscious that the experts disagree, but even more conscious that 
something must be done as best it may. The ‘‘intuition’’ or ‘‘total 
sense of fitness’’ to which Professor Hocking appeals is the cog- 
nitive side of this practical attitude; and it is also, more generally, 
the ultimate process of judging theories, the final feeling of ade- 
quacy or inadequacy on the evidence produced by reason operating 
on experience. 

Since the book, on its own showing, is not strictly an argument 
but rather a series of suggestions related to many different fields 
of experience, it does not lend itself to a summarizing process. But 
perhaps it is possible to make a central core of meaning out of two 
propositions, given in the earlier and the later parts respectively: 
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‘duration is a dimension of value’’ (p. 98), and ‘‘it belongs to the 
real that it lasts’’ (p. 218). Professor Hocking believes that im- 
mortality depends upon the degree of reality which a particular 
self comes to possess. 

In this connection there is one particular thesis advanced by 
the author which merits special mention. In the first part of the 
book he is concerned with two aspects of the self, that aspect in 
which it observes the world outside it, and that aspect in which it 
is itself a part of the world. Here the thesis is put forward that 
there are ‘‘empirical aspects of self-consciousness’’ (p. 65), namely, 
the various alleged ingredients of subconsciousness, and that this 
self-consciousness is a fragment of the observing, reflective self. 
Hence, the self-conscious, reflective aspect has as much empirical 
standing as the aspect which is observed in actions. Obviously 
this suggestion, which utilizes the data of psycho-analysis as an 
empirical basis for a theory of self-consciousness, is one which de- 
serves the closest attention from all who are concerned with the 
philosophy of mind. 

Another point of great interest is contained in an interpretation 
of Professor Dewey’s Terry Lectures at Yale, published under the 
title, A Common Faith. Professor Hocking maintains that the 
position taken by Professor Dewey in this book marks an important 
departure from views which had previously been widely attributed 
to him. The instrumental philosophy has insisted that the meaning 
of general ideas is given in the particular experiences which verify 
them; but now Professor Dewey maintains that particular experi- 
ences gain their real meaning as instruments for ideal ends. The 
ideals are, to be sure, suggested by experiences, but the new point 
is the supremacy of the ideal even when it can not be completely 
verified in experience. Professor Hocking suggests that the reason 
for this new position lies in a growing appreciation by Professor 
Dewey that the sciences and the naturalism which takes them as the 
whole truth are incapable of giving ideals. Yet if one recalls the 
controversy between Dewey and Santayana on the subject of natu- 
ralism in this JouRNAL, Volumes XXII and XXIV, the position 
taken in A Common Faith is perhaps not so surprising as Professor 
Hocking believes, though it certainly has raised more acutely the 
question what Professor Dewey gains by parading under the banner 
of naturalism. Professor Hocking himself in the present work has 
some significant contributions to the subject of ideals and their 
relation to matters of fact, in the course of which he asserts the 
unsoundness of any ‘‘pure other-worldliness.’’ Thus, with Pro- 
fessor Hocking repudiating complete other-worldliness and Pro- 
fessor Dewey maintaining the supremacy of ideals, these two leaders 
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of American philosophy are not so far apart as they have some- 
times seemed. But Professor Hocking makes it clear that he goes 
beyond any position that can legitimately be attributed to his col- 
league in grounding ideals in ‘‘an objective mind not identical with 
Nature’’ (p. 255). 

R. S. 


What Man Has Made of Man: a Study of the Consequences of 
Platonism and Positivism in Psychology. Mortimer J. ADLER. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 1937. xix + 246 
pp. $3.50. 

Professor Adler has here written a book taking the psycholo- 
gists to task for not building on the firm foundations and careful 
distinctions of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, rather than on 
the confusions of the Platonists and the superficialities of the posi- 
tivists. Particularly is it directed to the attention of the psycho- 
analysts, who do, along with those who make psychical tests and 
measurements, have the potentialities of establishing their science 
as a science of man. The ordinary run of psychologists are physi- 
ologists, and may even, as in behaviorism, forget altogether that 
man is man. The first half of the book is composed of lectures, in 
outline form, delivered before a group of psychoanalysts ; the second 
half is a series of notes expanding points made in the lectures. 


For the philosophical reader the notes are the meatier part of the 
book. 


It is a bit startling in this day and age to find so convinced an 
Aristotelian, one who recommends even to the followers of Marx 
that they close their Hegel and open their St. Thomas Aquinas, if 
they want a sound dialectical materialism. The most obvious criti- 
cism of the author’s style of presentation is that it proceeds too 
much by hanging one uncomplimentary epithet after another, ‘‘con- 
fusions,’’ ‘‘aberrations,’’ ‘‘errors,’’ ‘‘bewilderment,’’ ‘‘ineptitude,”’ 
‘*fallacy,’’ ‘‘mistake,’’ upon those who hold views different from 
his own, instead of defending, or at least expounding and interpret- 
ing anew to the thinker of today, the main concepts of Aristotelian 
logic and metaphysics. If they have been dropped, it may be be- 
cause modern thinkers had failed to find them helpful or fertile 
beyond a certain point. 

For instance, Professor Adler contrasts the older logic of subject 
and predicate of Aristotle with the newer relational logics of the 
symbolic logicians, by assigning to the former the field of philosophy 
and the deeper realities of metaphysics, because it is the logic of 
concrete human experience, while he grants to relational logic that 
it may have its uses in connection with the specialized and even 
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artificial techniques of the sciences, dealing with superficial aspects 
of the world. Now one might indeed have supposed, with Pro- 
fessor Adler, that the Aristotelian logic was the very perfection of 
clear thinking, tried out as it was by long centuries of human 
thinking enthusiastically pursued by some of the keenest minds the 
world has ever known. Unfortunately this is not so. One of the 
chief reasons for the development of modern symbolic logic was a 
recognition that the old formal logie was a tangle of confusions de- 
serving most of the depreciatory indictments in Professor Adler’s 
withering vocabulary. This is not to say that the new formal logic 
may not have gone too far from Aristotle, so that such distinctions 
as between the accidental and the essential might again with profit 
be incorporated into a more adequate relational logic. 

Also in metaphysics, it may be that some of us have rejected too 
quickly such categories as ‘‘substance’’ or even ‘‘potentiality.’’ 
But there are those of us who wish Professor Adler would clarify 
our minds about even such fundamentals as the Aristotelian dis- 
tinction of matter and form. We comprehend it in a general way, 
but when matter at one time is treated as the potentiality of a 
specific form, ear-marked, so to speak, so that apparently the matter 
disappears into form as the potential becomes actual; and at another 
time, matter becomes the possible recipient of several contrasted 
forms, receptive to only one at a time, and a bit recalcitrant to all, 
but surviving along with the forms in a ‘‘material’’ substance; 
when the intellect is treated as a sort of spiritual matter, capable 
of receiving all forms at once, however mutually incompatible, and 
taking over the forms of all ‘‘material’’ things without their 
matter, we become puzzled whether problems are thus being solved 
or just evaded. The convinced Aristotelian may think this line of 
criticism altogether perverse or blind, but he has to admit that 
modern thought, outside Neo-Scholasticism, did drop the Aristote- 
lian concepts, and he ought to grant the possibility that there may 
have been a reason. me 2. S. 





L’ironie. VuADIMIR JANKELEVITCH. Paris: Félix Alean. 1936. 
149 pp. 10 fr. 


The French have always taken quite seriously the relation of 
humor to philosophy, and, as in Bergson, they tend to identify 
humor with irony. The author of this eloquent and well organized 
little book on irony finds philosophical significance in the fact that 
ironic realization or ironic utterance enables us to practise knowl- 
edge through self-criticism, self-criticism being arrived at through 
a discovery of ourselves and of things in context. Irony is a form 
of knowledge; it is a reminder of the relative significance or insig- 
nificance of any given thing of interest in the light of other things 
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or other interests. It is psychologically and philosophically, for the 
author, ‘‘double vision,’’ vision of the thing itself and the corrective 
vision derived from seeing that thing in the light of other things, 
Among the things thus seen may be the self; through irony one is 
enabled, as the author points out, to see the self as a thing among 
other things, and to survey the self in the light of other witnesses, 
the past and the future, and other regions of one’s own awareness, 

The author distinguishes ‘‘l’ironie sur choses’’ and ‘‘]’ironie 
sur soi,’’ but the principle in both is the same. It is a technique of 
critical lucidity accompanying either the perception of things or the 
perception of values. It is the wry and amused correlative of a 
sense of proportion. 

One reason, perhaps, that there have been less grandiose systems 
in the French tradition than elsewhere is that the French have had 
this ‘‘double vision’’ that has enabled them to see the irony of too 
fanatic and single-visioned a commitment to any set of metaphysical 
or social assumptions. I. E. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We announce the addition of two new book editors to our staff: 
Professor Donald Mackay of the University of California and Dr. 
Maurice Mandelbaum of Swartmore College. They are taking the 
places of the late Professor Moritz Geiger and of Professor Robert 
Scoon, who has felt obliged to resign on account of other duties. 





